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Part I. The Synoptic Gospels — Continued 
3. The Witness of the Gospels, or Internal Evidence: Present Views 

Required Reading: Burton, Some Principles of Literary Criticism and Their 
Application to the Synoptic Problem; Sanday et al., Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem. 

In our former study of the internal evidence as to the origin of the Synoptic 
Gospels we saw that a division of theories concerning the sources of the Gospels 
could be broadly made on the basis of immediate oral or documentary sources. 
While the part played by oral tradition in the preservation and transmission of 
material which later found a place in our Gospels is steadily recognized within 
limits, it is true that the consensus of opinion among scholars is that the chief 
sources of our Synoptic Gospels were documents. It is very generally accepted 
that one of the documents used by our First and Third Gospels was a Gospel sub- 
stantially equivalent to our Gospel of Mark. There is also a wide acceptance 
of the theory that another document, used in common by Matthew and Luke, 
furnished at least the non-Markan material common to these two Gospels. Those 
who so think hold to the "two-document theory." Many attempts to reconstruct 
this hypothetical document, for which the symbol Q has been largely adopted, 
have been made. The attempt of Harnack has already been reviewed. There 
continues to be diversity of opinion regarding the content of this source, its form, 
and its use by the gospel writers. In fact, some still doubt that it ever existed. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that there is a tendency in some quarters to 
depart from the theory and to substitute a multi-document theory. At any rate, 
the question is not a settled one. 

The two volumes selected for our reading this month are two of the most signifi- 
cant contributions to the problem of the literary origins of the Synoptic Gospels 
that have appeared in recent years. They are Some Principles of Literary Criticism 
and Their Application to the Synoptic Problem by Ernest D. Burton, and Oxford 
Sttidies in the Synoptic Problem by several Oxford scholars. In these volumes one 
can see the present trend and tendencies of investigation on this whole question. 

Mr. Burton is of the opinion that the synoptic investigator can learn from the 
student of the textual phenomena who has so clearly formulated the principles by 
which he essays his task. Accordingly he proceeds to a formulation of principles 
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applicable to the synoptic problem. The extent and nature of resemblance 
of documents to one another is the criterion by which to decide the question of 
literary relationship or total independence. In the matter of documents related 
in a literary way the character of the relationship, whether documentary or oral, is 
to be judged by a similar standard. If the documentary character of the relation- 
ship be established, the document which can explain the origin of the others, but 
which cannot have been produced from the others, must be considered relatively 
the original one. If two documents only, which have a literary relationship, are 
being considered apart from non-extant sources, one of these documents must 
have been derived from the other. The primary document must be determined 
by the application of the proper tests. But there may be necessity for considering 
the influence of sources no longer extant. The problem of such relations must be 
solved by the aid of the tests for primary and secondary documents together with 
the tests for conflation. If there be three related documents, derived from extant 
sources, the question of their relationship must be answered by the application of 
the principle that two documents derived from a third will agree with the third, 
but not with one another against it. In addition, we must use the test for origi- 
nality as well as that for conflation. If the possibility of sources no longer extant 
be admitted, the matter becomes more complex, but the principles to be applied are 
in general those of the preceding statement. Agreement or disagreement in large 
sections may be quite different in significance from that in details of threefold 
narrative. Agreement in omission possesses a meaning different from that implied 
in agreement in addition. These are principles based on the relationship of docu- 
ments. Another, differently based, is that, while tradition must yield to the clear 
evidence of the documents, a theory which accords with tradition, especially if that 
tradition has not been contradicted, is more probable, other things being equal, 
than one which contradicts tradition. 

Passing from the statement of principles, the author sets forth the salient facts 
regarding the relationships of the Synoptic Gospels and considers their bearing on 
theories which may be advanced to account for these relationships. The differ- 
ences of the Synoptic Gospels from one another make it quite clear that they are not 
copies of the same work, but different, and to a degree independent, works. There 
is in these Gospels much material which appears in two, or in all three of them, in a 
very similar form. The details of this similarity are very convincing evidence, the 
resemblance extending in some cases even to parenthetical statements. A care- 
ful classification of the material of the first three Gospels enables the reader to 
grasp more clearly the agreement and differences of these documents. The more 
important of the ancient testimonies concerning the origin of these Gospels are 
evaluated, and the significance of the literary method of that time for our problem 
receives attention. 

Upon the basis of these facts Mr. Burton proceeds to try out a number of 
hypotheses. These are in turn dismissed on the ground of inability to explain the 
facts. Close attention is given to a theory which, in the terms of our problem, 
would make the Gospel of Mark a common source of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke and which posits a second source, no longer extant, as that from which 
Matthew and Luke drew, in the main, their non-Markan material. This is, of 
course, the "two-document hypothesis." It is considered to be inadequate as 
failing to account for the entirely independent infancy narratives of Matthew and 
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Luke, and as failing to account for the great differences of content and arrange- 
ment of the non-Markan portions of these Gospels. The hypothesis requires 
modification in the direction of recognizing that the non-extant source, as it is 
called, is not one, but more than one. 

In order to ascertain how far this modification is necessary, the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke are passed in review once more and from the phenomena there 
observed the following conclusions are drawn. The major sources of the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke are: (i) the Gospel of Mark, substantially as it now exists; 
(2) a special Matthean source, probably the Logia of Matthew mentioned by 
Papias; (3) the Perean document, best seen in Luke 9:51 — 18:14; 19:1-28; 
(4) a Galilean document, best preserved in parts of chaps. 3-8 in Luke. The 
minor sources are: (1) the infancy story of Matthew; (2) the infancy story of 
Luke; (3) other narratives peculiar to Matthew; (4) narratives peculiar to Luke 
not included in any of the previous sources. The major sources were undoubtedly 
written and at least one of the minor sources, namely, the infancy story of Luke, 
was also in written form, but the others may have been in oral form. 

The conclusions of this investigation are as follows: The Gospel of Mark, or a 
document largely identical with it, was used as a source of the First and Third 
Gospels. The writers of these two Gospels had in common the Galilean docu- 
ment mentioned above. They also possessed the Perean document, but they 
used it in very different ways. The writer of the First Gospel had a source which 
was presumably the Logia of Matthew. Besides these there were minor sources 
mainly, if not entirely, peculiar to Matthew or to Luke. 

Such are the results to which Mr. Burton has led his readers. The volume 
is a piece of close investigation and can in no way be lightly esteemed. There 
may be differences of opinion as to the limits of the various sources, but in the 
present writer's opinion it is one of the most comprehensive and probable hypothe- 
ses yet offered for the solution of the problem. Modifications of it there possibly 
should be, but it is a step in a direction of genuine promise. 

The second book to be read is a collection of essays by a group of Oxford 
scholars, nearly all of whom have international reputations for scholarship. The 
essays are the result of a seminar conducted by Professor William Sanday which 
extended in leisurely fashion over sixteen years. The subject investigated 
was the synoptic problem. The variety of topics within the general subject 
which are treated in the volume and the agreements and differences of opinion 
will serve to show the present condition of the problem. 

The first essay is from the pen of the venerated leader of the seminar, Mr. 
Sanday, and its topic is "The Conditions under Which the Gospels Were Written 
in Their Bearing on Some Difficulties of the Synoptic Problem." The "two- 
document hypothesis" is assumed, and, after a review of differences between the 
first three Gospels, the writer addresses himself to his topic. Dealing with psycho- 
logical conditions, the writers of the Gospels regarded themselves as historians 
rather than mere copyists. Thus they used some freedom in the matter of sources. 
Nevertheless, the Gospels are not exactly histories, but works written for purposes 
of edification. The external conditions, namely, the form of writing and of 
manuscripts, are considered to have an influence on the matter of variation in 
transcription, while the exigencies of the length of a papyrus roll may explain the 
omission of certain portions of his sources by Luke. 
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Sir John Hawkins follows, presenting two essays. The first concerns "Three 
Limitations to St. Luke's Use of St. Mark's Gospel." The first conclusion reached 
is that the Gospel of Mark was "entirely disused as a direct authority" in the 
"great interpolation," Luke 9:51 — 18 : 14. The omission by Luke of the material 
contained in Mark 6:45 — 8:26, a fact by no means easy of satisfactory explana- 
tion, is accounted for partly by homoeoteleuton and partly because the material 
was neither necessary nor suitable for his purpose. The third matter considered 
in this essay is the passion narrative of Luke, another of the difficult points in 
synoptic study. The explanation of the departures from Mark in this section of 
Luke lies in the use of oral materials concerning the Passion which had been used 
in missionary preaching in the Pauline circle. This explanation has at least the 
merit of being ingenious. 

The second essay of this writer considers the "so-called double tradition" 
of the First and Third Gospels. He argues that it was a written document and 
that the composers of these Gospels used it independently, neither drawing upon 
the other's Gospel. An attempt to reconstruct the source is no more convincing 
than the other attempts. 

Mr. B. H. Streeter makes a rather varied contribution to the volume, dealing 
first with the original order of Q, in which discussion he endeavors to refute the 
adverse criticism of this theory which is based on the diversity of the order of its 
sections in Matthew and Luke. He considers, Harnack to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that the original order is better preserved in Luke than in Matthew. 
A succeeding essay sets forth an investigation from which it is inferred that Mark 
knew the second source of our First and Third Gospels and quoted from it on 
occasion from memory. The original extent of this source is the next question 
raised. The common non-Markan material of Matthew and Luke is, of course, to 
be placed in it. In addition, some passages peculiar to Matthew and others 
peculiar to Luke are to be admitted to its preserves. But the determination of 
these is a task of great delicacy. 

An interesting discussion of the literary evolution of the Gospels yields the 
following. The document Q, which is considered to have been recovered by 
critical investigation, the Gospel of Mark, and the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
form three distinct steps in the development of gospel writing. Q, which is the 
earliest, was produced to supplement oral tradition. This is the explanation of the 
omission from it of the Passion story. Mark was composed later in order to supple- 
ment Q, while Matthew and Luke, aiming at completeness, were produced to 
supersede the earlier, but incomplete, traditions. 

Archdeacon Allen presents an attempt to reconstruct the discourse source of 
the First Gospel, incidentally criticizing the method and result of Harnack's 
reconstruction. The direction of this movement is a promising one and the 
independence of the writer is a healthful sign. In his succeeding essay on the 
Aramaic background of the Gospels he is not entirely convincing, the matter 
being somewhat overstated in the opinion of the present writer. 

Mr. J. Vernon Bartlet discusses the sources of Luke's Gospel, dissenting 
from the "two-document theory." This author considers that all Luke's non- 
Markan material can be ascribed to a single source. The hypothesis is an interest- 
ing one, but it can scarcely be classed as probable, although it is refreshing to 
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note the independence and vigor with which Mr. Bartlet prosecutes his investi- 
gation. 

A new phase of the problem is contributed by Mr. N. P. Williams, who 
discusses "the origin of St. Mark." A trenchant criticism of Wendland's "three- 
stratum hypothesis " forms the bulk of the essay. At the close the author emerges 
with a number of conclusions. The memoirs of Peter were compiled probably 
by John Mark, who made use of a primitive form of Q. This writer did not 
undertake to produce an exhaustive biography of Jesus and therefore made only 
partial use of the material at his disposal. At a later date this original work 
received the additions of 6:45— 8: 26 and chap. 13. These may have been from a 
later form of Q. So the Gospel of Mark in the last three decades of the first 
century a.d. underwent three recensions, namely, (1) the Gospel without the 
great omission by Luke and chap. 13, (2) the Gospel without Luke's great omission, 
(3) our present Gospel as Matthew used it. The chief value of this discussion is 
that it addresses itself to a phase of the problem which has hitherto not received 
adequate attention— the sources of our Second Gospel — and because of its possible 
explanation of the omission of Mark 6:45 — 8: 26 by Luke. 

It is easy to see that amid the diversity of views in this volume there is a 
tenacious holding to the "two-document hypothesis," although a tendency to 
admit its inadequacy is to be discerned even among some who profess to hold it. 
It is the writer's judgment that a too rigid adherence to this theory has hindered 
progress in the investigation of the literary origins of the Gospels. 

From our reading we have gathered the facts that the Synoptic Gospels are 
literary compositions, more or less carefully wrought out with specific didactic 
and edificatory purposes in view. In the interests of these purposes the material 
at hand has been selected or rejected, regrouped and modified. The use of the 
Gospel of Mark by the writers of the First and Third Gospels is an almost indispu- 
table fact, but the question of the other sources of these Gospels is by no means 
settled. The most promising "lead" is in the direction of several sources in 
addition to Mark. 

As to the future, the question of ultimate sources must engage the attention 
of investigators. Upon what the writer of Mark depended, and the process by 
which the other sources received the form in which they now appear and in which 
they came into the gospel writer's hands— these questions require careful scrutiny. 
That only a portion of the words and deeds of Jesus have been recorded for us is 
beyond dispute. Why were these, and these only, kept for us ? What part did 
the development and needs of the early Christian community play in the selection 
and formulation of gospel tradition ? These are some of the questions which 
must be examined before great progress can be made in the solution of the prob- 
lems that remain. The literary phase of gospel origins has been fairly well 
exploited; it remains to re-examine the Gospels from the viewpoint of products 
of the Christian movement. Such an examination will be by no means fruitless. 

Question for Farther Study 

Is it possible to discover any influence of the important needs of the early 
church, e.g., the justification and control of the gentile mission, or the explanation 
of Jewish rejection of Jesus, in the tradition preserved to us ? 



